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Records and Reproduction 


After the War - Editorial 


“As a point of information,’. a reader 
writes, “I would appreciate your advis- 
ing me whether or not it is true that 
there will be a new and improved sys- 
tem of recording after the war, which 
may make it impractical to purchase 
many new recordings at the present time.” 

Since we have had numerous inquiries 
of this nature, it might be well to con- 
sider some of the available facts. An im- 
proved system of recording a symphony 
orchestra is said to have been used in 
the two new sets, made since the record- 
ing ban was lifted, which Columbia has 
just issued and which will be found re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. In the 
case of the Rodzinski-Philharmonic | set 
Tchaikovsky's Pathétique Symphony), 
the reproduction offers a marked im- 
provement over the previous recordings 
of this orchestra; it is a more natural 
sound and the quality of the instruments 
is uniformly better. Both this recording 
and the Ormandy-Philadelphia one (Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony) are well bal- 
anced and evidence a large range of dy- 
namics. The latter has some stridency of 
tone, particularly in the strings, but in 
both recordings one recognizes an ad- 
vance in recording technique which au- 
gurs well for the future. However, our 
own impression, after listening to these 
recordings, is that American recording 
engineers would do well to study the 
methods of the English and the Ger- 
mans, who have shown signs of under- 
standing the true function of an orches- 
tra in reproduction. Virgil Thomson, the 
eminent critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, has said that “chamber music 
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is a natural for the radio (and hence for 
the phonograph).” Bringing the sym- 
phony orchestra into the home, he right- 
ly contends, “is an adventurous opera- 
tion involving, at best, so many distor- 
tions of both sound and sense that con- 
stant advertisements of the wonder of it 
all have to be added in order to make 
everybody feel right about it”. Mr. Thom- 
son recently told us that only two conduc- 
tors to his knowledge — Beecham and 
Stokowski knew anything about re- 
cording technique; the others were at 
the mercy of the recording engineer. 
Quite aside from interpretation, Mr. 
Thomson feels that the sound in general 
of these conductors’ recordings is truer 
to the intentions of the composer than 
most. In the case of Mr. Stokowski, we 
feel certain Mr. Thomson was speaking 
of the best of the conductor’s record- 
ings, the others, including some of those 
made with the All American Orchestra, 
lack sufficient resonance owing to the 
studios in which they were made. Yet we 
daresay that Mr. Stokowski’s understand- 
ing placement of instruments in relation 
to the microphone in all of these record- 
ings shows result not always apparent in 
other orchestral recordings. Mr. Thom- 
son's admiration of Beecham’s recordings 
is shared by us; yet there are some of 
recent times in which the woodwinds 
have not been as forward as they might 
have been. But, on the whole, Sir Thomas 
knows what can be achieved realistically 
and normally in a recording. He never 
permits his dynamics to be exaggerated 
to the point of stridency. He knows, as 
Mr. Stokowski knows, that what we get 
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from an orchestral recording is the near- 
natural semblance of its sound, reduced 
in volume and strength to be endurable 
in the home. If the orchestra could be 
and were reproduced at its natural vol- 
ume in an ordinary living room, the 
sound would shake the rafters and prob- 
ably crack the ceiling. 

The brasses, we am told, have to be han- 
dled differently in a recording from the 
way in which they are treated normally. 
Mr. Stokowski is quoted as saying they 
should be kept down. In soft passages 
they are allowed to sound somewhat 
louder than in the concert hall; particu- 
larly is this true in domestic orchestral 
recording. Otherwise their quality and 
clarity, it is contended, is lost. In the new 
Rodzinski recording of the Pathétique 
Symphony, we find the bassoon louder 
than in the Furtwaengler recording. Those 
who protest against this sort of thing are 
probably unaware of the reasons that 
guide the recording engineers. In this 
country, it is thought that psanissimo pas: 
sages are better reproduced when lifted 
slightly over concert-hall volume. If the 
conductor plays very softly, the engineer 
usually lifts the tone to a level that he 
thinks will be best served by most equip- 
ment. The reason is that low-priced ma- 
chines do not reproduce tone at low dy- 
namic levels as well as they do at higher 
levels. More than one reader has com- 
plained that the soft passages in the Furt- 
waengler recording sounded muffled and 
unclear; obviously those readers owned 
machines which could not do justice to 
this type of recording. It takes very ex- 
pensive equipment to do justice to a true 
pianissimo in a recording. On the other 
side of the fence, loudness in a record- 
ing only approximates that heard in the 
concert hall; here again the recording 











































engineer has to monitor to prevent blasts 
and to keep the pickup from jumping 
out of the record grooves. There has been 
a tendency upon occasion in domestic 
recording to intensify the highs to give a 
greater brightness on cheap machines to 
loud passages, but this sort of thing for- 
tunately has not been allowed to prevail. 
It makes for a stridency which not all 
machines can successfully eliminate. Ap- 
parently, in England and in Germany no 
concessions are made to cheap machines, 
but it should be observed that the British 
engineers do not go in for the same pian- 
issimo qualities that the Germans do. It 
is known that after the war certain tech- 
niques developed by the Germans will 
be adopted widely. In the case of Wal- 
ton’s Belshazzar’s Feast German technique 
has already been employed with amaz- 
ingly lifelike results. Since the Furtwaen- 
gler Pathétique was actually recorded in 
England, if my information is correct, it 
would seem he demanded softer passages 
or else had his own engineer presiding 
over the recording. What goes on be- 
hind the scenes in the recording theatre 
is unfortunately shrouded in mystery. 
The question arises again and again 
as to what type of records we will have 
after the war. Film and wire recording 
may at some later date replace the disc, 
but from what we have been able to ascer- 
tain it is very doubtful that they will do 
so for some years after the war. Mass 
production of film and wire is not as 
feasible as mass production of records. In 
an article in our May 1942 issue, we pre- 
dicted a possible change in record ma- 
terial after the war. Mr. Frank B. Walker, 
then executive Vice-President of RCA- 
Victor, told us that after the war he ex- 
pected two kinds of records to be sold: 
- ——_—__—_—_————— (( 177) 
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SYMPHONY 

















AND THE IDEA 


By Sydney Grew 


Among the Greek musical theorists, 
symphonia meant primarily “sounding to- 
gether”. It expressed the notion of har- 
mony or agreement; so that Proportion 
or Symmetry in objects of sight, and Sym- 
phony in musical sound, were parallel 
terms. 

The Greeks used the term diaphonia to 
express the contrary idea of dissonance. 
Church composers in the tenth century 
took over both words for their two kinds 
of elementary polyphony. They regarded 
fourths and fifths as concords, all other 
intervals as discords. If in a composition 
of two-part vocal writing the music added 
to the leading melody attended it exclu- 
sively at the interval of a fourth or fifth, 
they called the writing symphonia. If the 
added part ran into unison with its com- 
panion, or stood occasionally at the in- 
terval of the second, third or sixth, they 
called the writing diaphonia. 

The word passed into English litera- 
ture with the idea of pleasant harmony 
or general agreement, and it was occasion- 
ally used thus by poets up to the time 
of Wordsworth and Shelley. As a rule, 
however, the noun is replaced by the ab- 
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jective, symphonious: 


. your cries, 
More dulcet and symphonious than the bells 
Of village-towers, on sunshine holidays.” 


Shelley: Oedipus Tyrannus, Ul, ii, 123 


oy 


. the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that 
tuned 
Angelic harmonies.” 
Milton: Paradise Lost, Vl, 559 


“The sprightly lyre, whose treasure of 
sweet sounds 

The touch from many a trembling chord 
shakes out; 

And the clear voice symphonious, yet 
distinct, 

And in the charming strife triumphant still; 

Beguile the Night.” 

Cowper: The Task, IV, 162 


The use of the noun in this way does 
not suggest that the word had an exact 
significance for our poets. Shelley writes: 

“Yes, ‘twas his soul that did inspire 
Sounds which my skill could ne’er awaken; 
And first, I felt my fingers sweep 
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The harp, and a long quivering cry 
Burst from my lips in symphony. ” 
Rosalind and Helen, XX 1143 


If Shelley means “in agreement,” or “in 
sympathy,” he is using the word well, 
even though vaguely. If he means “song,” 
he is not using it well. Again Wordsworth 
writes: 


“While the white-robed choir attendant, 
Under mouldering banners pendant, 
Provoke all potent symphonies to raise 
Songs of victory and praise.” 


Ode, 1815 


He seems to regard “symphony” 
abstract energy that the choir provoke 
(that is, arouse) to express itself in song. 
He employs the word only three times 
in all his poems; neither of the other two 
occasions explains this present one. 


as some 


The word naturally took on the sig- 
nificance of a mass of sound expressive of 
a single feeling; thus Shelley uses it: 


“And they, and all, in one loud symphony, 
My name with Liberty commingling, 
lifted.” Revolt of Islam, V, xviii 


they being “those bloody bands late re- 
conciled.” Wordsworth uses the word in 
this sense in a passage where he is speak- 
ing of sounds and their echoes: 


: the church-tower bells 

A greeting give of measured glee: 

And milder echoes from their cells 
Repeating the bridal symphony.” 

On the Power of Sound 


(The qualifying term “milder” refers back 
to the echoes created by hounds and 
horns.) But in the following he shows 
again his rather vague conception of the 
nature of the word: 


“The crags repeat the raven’s croak, 
In symphony austere.” 


Fidelity 


The plainest, strongest use of the word 
which I have seen in this sense, is Dry- 
den's 
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“. . . The trumpets sound, 

And warlike symphony is heard around; 

The marching troops through Athens take 
their way; 

The great earl-marshall orders their array:” 


II 


The word passed into general litera- 
ture about this time as a term for massed 
vocal music as distinct from music for solo 
voice. Hence the noble passage in Paradise 
Lost: 


“Speak ye who best can tell, ye Sons 
of light, 
Angels, for ye behold him, and with 
songs 
And choral symphonies, Day without 
Night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing.” V, 162. 
And the poetically sublime: 
“Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
(If ye have power to touch our senses 
SO), 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time; 
And let the base of Heav'n’s deep 
organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make us full consort of th’ Angelic 
symphony.” 
On the Morning of Christ's Nativity, 
The Hymn, xiii 


When the English language was shap- 
ing itself, symphony (for a reason that no 
one seems able to explain) was used as 
the name of a musical instrument. Chaucer 
has: 


“Here is the Queen of Faery, 
With harp and pipe and symphony, 
Dwelling in this place.” 

Sir Thopas, xvi 


Perhaps Chaucer's instrument was the 
little drum,—the tabor, which the piper 
tapped while playing on his pipe. Wic- 
liffe, in his translation of the Bible, has: 
“His elder son was in the field, and when 
he came, and nighed to the house, he 
heard a symphony and a crowd.” (Luke, 
xv.). The crowd was a forerunner of the 
violin. The Authorized Version does not 
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name any instruments: “Now his elder son 
was in the field: and as he came and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and 
dancing.” The 1611 translators used the 
word dulcimer in the very familiar passage 
from Daniel, iii, 5: “The sound of the 
cornet, flute, harp, sackbut,” psaltery, dul- 
cimer, and all kinds of music;” but in the 
margin, they give two alternative rend- 
erings for dulcimer,—"singing” and “sym- 
phony.” 

The clavicembalo or virginal, the key- 
board instrument of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, was unique (apart from the 
organ) in the respect that on it could be 
played the music of many voices. It could, 
in effect, imitate the accompanied chorus. 
And so the clavicembalo was sometimes 
called the Symphony. By a rather curious 
extension of the present idea, Bach called 
some of his little educational pieces by 
this name: they are his (two-part) Inven- 
tionen and (three-part) Sinfonien (1723), 
—pieces that are not unlike some of his 
preludes. 

Towards the end of the 16th century the 
word was used in relation to vocal music 
accompanied by instruments. This was the 
period when the old polyphonic music for 
unaccompanied voices (Palestrina, Byrd, 
etc.) was at its climax of perfection, and 
when the new style of harmonic music 
was just shaping itself. Giovanni Gabrieli, 
for instance, in 1595 sent out some works 
of the oratorio kind which he called Sym- 
phoniae Sacrae. 


The word has a double force in Gab- 
rieli. It relates first to the harmonious as- 
sociation of voices and instruments, and 
secondly to the instruments themselves. 
For about this time an instrumental band 
might be called a symphony. Thus the 
“townpipers”’ of a German town (who 
played on trumpets, cornets, viols, flutes 
and trombone), when engaged all to- 
gether, were said to be playing “the en- 
tire symphony”; and Ludovico Viadana, 
writing in 1600 some eight-part canzonets 
for instruments only, called the works 
Sinfonie musicali. 

There is a passage in Milton's Tractate 
on Education (1644) which not only il- 
lustrates “symphony” used in place of our 
present word “orchestra,” but shows how 
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powerfully Milton — following Plato — 
argued for music as a part of education. 

“The interim may both with profit and 
delight be taken up, in recreating and 
composing their travailed spirits, with the 
solemn and divine harmonies of music 
heard and learnt; either while the skillful 
organist plies his grave and fancied descant 
in lofty fugues, or the whole symphony 
with artful and unimaginable touches adorn 
and grace the well-studied chords of some 
choice composer.” 

“Descant” here names the movement of 
notes, — running quavers (eighth-notes) 
and semiquavers (sixteenth-notes). (An- 
other term for the same is “division.”) 
When a melody breaks out into florid 
decoration, it “runs a descant.” But in this 
sense we no longer use the word. “To 
descant” is, metaphorically, to deliver a 
discourse upon a subject. In Elizabethan 
times writers were fond of musical figures; 
and so Spenser writes: “Upon this plain- 
song of the poets I thus descant,” and 
Shakespeare in Richard the Third (Ill, 
vii, 46) says: 

“And look you get a prayer-book in 

your hand, 

And stand between two churchmen, 

good my lord: 

For on that ground I'll make a holy 

descant.” 

In the official account of the Proceed- 
ings against Henry Garnet, the Jesuit who 
was executed for complicity in the Gun- 
powder Plot, comes the following phrase: 


“he had imparted the king’s word to 
many in a better time, and higher sense 
of descant, than his plainsong did direct.” 

The examples from Spenser and Shakes- 
peare are exquisitely true; for it was on 
the old plainchant of ecclesiastical music, 
or on a “ground” (the basso ostinato), 
that descant or divisions were chiefly run. 
Yet the further remark must be slipped 
in that in Milton’s time orchestra still re- 
ferred to dancing, the word retaining its 
original Greek significance. 

“Praise but orchestra, and the skipping 

art” 

“Orchestra” is the title of a long poem 
on dancing published in 1599; the author 
Sir John Davies. 

(To be continued) 
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A SURVEY OF CHAMBER 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


PART III 


Having considered the chamber music 
of Bach, we now turn to that of George 
Friedric Handel (1685-1759). 

That Italian influence may be found in 
Handel's chamber music is understand- 
able, since he spent several years in Italy 
during his early ‘twenties. This Italian so- 
journ brought both social and musical 
successes, and contributed to his later 
operatic achievements. Historians, as a 
matter of fact, claim that he brought the 
Italian style to its greatest consummation; 
his Italian operas were acclaimed as the 
best of their time. But Handel was a 
cosmopolitan; he was equally at home in 
Germany, Italy and England. This Ger- 
man-born English subject proved him- 
self in his oratorios and other works as 
English as any native Briton. 

In Handel's art there is not the timeless- 
ness that we find in that of Bach. To be 
sure, both were geniuses and both sum- 
med up what had gone before them, but 
the art of Handel does not have the 
universality that Bach’s has. Handel be- 
longed more specifically to his own time. 


As J. A. Fuller-Maitland has said: “In 
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(continued ) 


studying all but a few exceptionally ins- 
pired pages of his |Handel’s] works, we 
remain conscious of the full-bottomed wig, 
the lace ruffles, and all the various other 
details of his costume.” us 

In listening to and enjoying Handel's 
chamber music, it is essential to consider 
it in its proper framework. Handel's so- 
natas were practically all written for solo 
instruments with a continuous figured bass, 
the latter to be played an a clavier which 
was more often than not supported by a 
bowed instrument. There is no question that 
the harpsichord serves these works most 
advantageously. The modern piano has a 
sonority not considered by composers of 
Handel’s day. The keyboard instruments 
of those times, including the early piano, 
were of a slighter and more fragile con- 
struction ,and keyboard parts were naturally 
written with the relatively limited vol- 
ume of tone in mind. Hence, the balance 
of the parts is best served by the older 
instruments. This remains true of most 
instrumental sonatas employing the key- 
board up to and through Mozart's time. 
In order to preserve a tonal balance. be- 
tween the keyboard instrument and the 
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violin, the modern pianist tends to make 
his part of too many works of this period 
purely an accompaniment rather than an 
equal partner, which was the intention 
of the composer. The same undesirable 
effect may result from the tendency of the 
violinist to keep the spotlight on himself. 
But the understanding team will of course 
endeavor to achieve a balance that will 
serve the composer best rather than either 
of the performers. 

Influenced by trends in Italy, Handel 
contributed largely to the vocal chamber 
music prevailing in that country. He 
wrote, among other works, some 72 Italian 
cantatas, for one or two voices and instru- 
ments, and nearly two dozen Italian duets 
with continuo. An example of his cham- 
ber cantata style that has favorably en- 
gaged the attention of the listener is 
Nel dolce dell’oblio, sung by Ethel Luen- 
ing (soprano), with accompaniment by 
Otto Luening (flute), Sterling Hunkins 
(cello), and Ernest Victor Wolff (harpsi- 
chord) (Musicraft disc 1010). Although 
the music is not without its appeal, it 
should be noted that Handel wrote more 
irresistible works in this genre. The per- 
formance, while musicianly, is by no 
means wholly persuasive; the  singet’s 
voice is marred by excessive vibrato, and 
the recording lacks sufficient resonance. 


The Sonatas 


In the purely instrumental chamber- 
music field, Handel wrote 15 sonatas, for 
German flute, oboe or violin and continuo, 
Opus 1 (c. 1724); nine sonatas for two 
violins, oboe or flute and continuo, Opus 
2 (1733); seven sonatas or trios, for two 
violins or German flutes and continuo, 
Opus 5 (1738); a sonata (in G minor) 
for two violins, bass and organ; a sonata 
(in C major) for viola da gamba and harp- 
sichord (c. 1705); three sonatas for flute 
and harpsichord (c. 1710); and six sonata- 
trios for two oboes, two violins or oboe 
and violin and continuo (the latter dating 
from his eleventh year—1696). 

Much of Handel’s chamber music is 
unjustly neglected today. Bach being, so 
to speak, in fashion nowadays, Handel 
has not been given his just due. We have 
had public concerts featuring the chamber 


ay 
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music of Bach, Mozart, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, but none featuring those of Handel. 
The omission is one to be rued. It is a 
grave mistake to underrate Handel by com- 
paring him continually with Bach. One 
should accept each for his own values. 
Admittedly, some of Handel’s chamber 
music possesses in part a casualness of 
purpose which often obscures its lyric 
charm, and very little of it has the stature 
of the great choral works, but Handel’s 
exuberance of spirit, his healthy objectivity 
and his fine poetic sentiment prevail in 
almost all of his chamber compositions. 


Serving the Amateur 


Handel wrote most of his chamber mu- 
sic at the request of amateurs and friends, 
but this does not mean that the works 
are lacking in inspirational motivation. 
The amateur of the 18th century was 
frequently as fine a musician as those who 
appeared in public. These works express 
the general musical tendency of their time, 
which has been described as “poetic.” I 
have never known an instrumentalist who 
did not express delight at performing 
Handel's sonatas. I well remember Georges 
Enesco’s remarks when he was recording 
the Sonata in D major, Opus 1, No. 13. 
He said that one enjoyed playing ‘music 
of this type because of its quiet charm 
and lack of nervous tension, because it 
removed the performer from an era where 
neurotic strain and tumult prevailed. The 
pleasure of gifted performers in Handel’s 
chamber music can hardly be lost to any 
but the most casual listener. 

There are ten of the fifteen sonatas of 
Opus 1 on records. All of these works 
follow a pattern of alternating slow and 
quick movements. Despite the inscription 
allowing for use of flute, oboe or violin 
at the wish of the performer, specific 
indication of one instrument is sometimes 
given in the scores. Nevertheless as Curt 
Sachs has pointed out in connection with 
the recording of the E major Sonata, Opus 
1, No. 15 (Anthologie Sonore disc 11), 
the characteristics of any of these instru- 
ments are not always so strictly observed 
as to make the work suffer if played by 
another. In the case of the E major So- 
nata, which is usually played by the violin, 
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Sachs has chosen to use the oboe, because 
he feels the latter instrument—more than 
any other — captures the composition’s 
“virginal purity.” Sachs’ point of view 
will hardly be shared by all listeners, and I, 
for one, disagree with his contention. 
Those who prefer the violin will turn to 
one of the two recordings, made by Men- 
uhin and Spalding. The six of the sonatas 
of Opus 1 which are generally accepted as 
for the violin are: No. 3 in A major; No. 
10 in G minor; No. 12 in F major; No. 
13 in D major; No. 14 in A major; No. 
15 in E major. The choice of the solo in- 
strument for these sonatas was determined 
in some cases on the basis of the range 
of the chosen parts; for example, some 
parts contained passages that would be 
uncomfortably high for the oboe. 


A Favorite Work 


Ernest Walker, in Cobbett’s, calls the 
first A major Sonata (Opus 11, No. 3) the 
best of the six for violin, but to my way 
of thinking, the finest is the D major (No 
13). No one would deny the beauty of the 
opening Andante of the A Major; it is 
one of the most cherishable of all the slow 
movements in the six sonatas. It is pure 
cantilena in the finest Italian classical style, 
and recalls the Handel of the great oratorio 
and operatic In the quick move- 
ments of all the sonatas, Handel furnishes 
the violinist with virtuoso opportunities 
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but never exceeds the bounds of classical 
taste. The Allegro provides interest- 
ing contrast between the two instruments, 
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a contrast that one feels would be better 
substantiated by the harpsichord. The five- 
bar Adagio is a cadenza-like prelude to 
the graceful and dance-like final Allegro. 

Among my most cherished recordings 
are performances of the A Sonata 
by Isolde Menges and Eileen Beattie (violin 
and piano) (H.M.V. disc D1371) and of 
the D major by Georges Enesco and San- 
ford Schlussel (violin and piano) (Colum- 
bia discs 50187, 88 or 5110/11-M). Both 
recordings, despite the fact that they date 
back to around 1928 and 1930, are excel- 
lently contrived. Miss Menges’ stylistic 
suavity remains ever admirable, and her 
partner's cooperation — despite the fact 
that the violin predominates in the repro- 
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duction—is competently set forth. In the 
case of the D major, Schlussel’s piano part 
is far better balanced, and his playing owns 
the requisite assertiveness. 

Joseph Szigeti and Nikita Magaloft 
(violin and piano) have also played the 
D major (Columbia discs 17098/99-D). 
It is a later (1937), and hence a fuller, 
recording than the Enesco; yet there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in the older 
version. With the Enesco reading no longer 
available I should unhesitantly recommend 
the Szigeti version es one of the best 
performances of a Handel sonata extant. 
But despite its better reproduction, I am 
in accordance with Philip Miller, who 
said in his review (in our September 1937 
issue), “I find myself still preferring 
Enesco, in spite of an abiding admiration 
for Szigeti. Strangely it is partly Enesco’s 
tone that I like better. It seems somehow 
rounder and more resonant, and I am less 
conscious of the open strings in his play- 
ing. Furthermore, his tempi seem better 
taken. The second movement may be more 
brilliant and showy by Szigeti, but I am 
not sure this makes for better Handel play- 
ing. Enesco’s Larghetto is more sustained, 
and he puts more spirit in the final Al- 
legro con brio.” The opening Adagio of 
this sonata possesses a fine stateliness and 
breadth. The Allegro, which follows, seems 
to me to need only sufficient virtuosity to 
confirm the music's irresistible flow. 
Enesco lets this music speak for itself. 
The Larghetto has poetic strength as well 
as beauty. Enesco’s crescendo in the latter 
part of this movement is very persuasive. 
His projection of the gay, carefree finale 
remains ever delightful. There is another 
recording of this work, by Yehudi Men- 
uhin and Marcel Gazelle (H.M.V. discs 
DB6175,76), which I have only heard 
once, and which I did not acquire since 
I found Szigeti more convincing. 


The E major Sonata 


Turning to the recordings of the E 
major Sonata (No. 15), we find that the 
one by Louis Gromer (oboe), Marcelle de 
Lacour (harpsichord) and Etienne Pasquier 
(cello) (Anthologie Sonore disc 11) fol- 
lows the traditions of Handel's time by 
performing the work as a sonate en trio. 
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As admirable as this historical procedure 
is, I fail to find that the oboe preserves 
the “virginal purity” of the music. The 
oboe lacks the expressive flexibility of the 
violin, and certainly Gromer’s almost un- 
deviating straightforwardness in the two 
slow movements is by no means as ingra- 
tiating as the violin can be. The opening 
Adagio and the Largo both belong to 
Handel's pastoral sections, and the quick 
movements give a further bucolic character 
to the work. The oboe, in my estimation, 
best fits the quick movements, and despite 
the fact that the two instruments offer 
a musical anomaly I have found it highly 
diverting to use the recording of the slow 
movements in the violin playing of Me- 
nuhin, and the quick ones in the oboe 
version of Gromer. Menuhin’s recorded 
performance (Victor disc 16450), with 
Hendrick Endt at the piano, is my pre- 
ference. The violinist’s conception and 
execution, stemming no doubt from his 
teacher—that admirable Handelian, En- 
esco—is most satisfactory in the slow sec- 
tions. Albert Spalding’s rendition (Victor 
disc 14029) is musical and efficient, but 
lacks the insight and variety of the other. 


Authertic Performances 


It remains to speak of the recordings 
of the F major (No. 12) (Musicraft discs 
1030/31) and the A major (No. 14) (Mu- 
sicraft disc 1082), made by Stefen Frankel 
(violin), Sterling Hunkins (cello), and 
Ernst Victor Wolff (harpsichord). The 
assertion of the sponsors of these discs 
that these were the first recordings of any 
of the sonatas performed in the authentic 
manner would have had more force if the 
works had been better played. Mr. Frenkel 
offers musicianly renditions of both sonatas 
but his tone in the slow movements often 
suffers from excessive vibrato and in the 
fast sections he does not achieve the re- 
quisite dash and sparkle. The employment 
of harpsichord and cello gives the music a 
firm foundation, and the work of Messrs. 
Hunkins and Wolff is competent. The F 
major Sonata is the more attractive of the 
two works though of its four movements 
only the Largo sustains interest. Curiously, 
the opening Adagio seems to plod, and the 
quick movements are somewhat casual 
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and lacking in melodic distinction. The 
A major lacks distinction throughout. To 
be sure, both works are well made, and 
full of “sound, melodious, and healthy 
stuff”; and undoubtedly, given better per- 
formance, would prove worth an oc- 
casional hearing. Amateurs, I am told, en- 
joy playing these sonatas. The G minor 
Sonata, Opus 15, No. 10 has not been 
recorded, which is a pity because its florid 
style possesses a charm that I do not find 
in the A major. 


The Flute Sonatas 


Of the eight sonatas from Opus 1 that 
are generally given to the flute, we have 
only four on records—the G major (No. 
5), played by René Le Roy and Kathleen 
Long (piano) (National Gramophonic 
Society disc 137—1929); the C major 
(No. 7), played by the Danish Quartet 
(Electrola DB5242/43); the B minor (No. 
9), played by Jan Merry and Pauline 
Aubert (harpsichord) (Pathé PAT37); 
and the F major (No. 11), played by Carl, 
Rudolph and Millicent Dolmetsch on 
treble recorder, harpsichord and viola da 
gamba (English Columbia DB1115). 

The flute sonatas seem, on the surface, 
of slighter substance than those for the 
violin, particularly the best of the latter. 
Many of them contain dance movements, 
which make them resemble suites. Since 
I have not heard the recordings of the 
C major and the B minor, 1 cannot com- 
ment upon them. The G major has an 
old world charm. Someone once said that 
the artistry of Le Roy and Long would 
convince anyone of the value of music 
far less significant than this. It is a per- 
tinent observation, for Le Roy's liquid 
tone and beautiful phrasing are attributes 
only to be missed by the undiscerning, 
and Miss Long’s handling of the piano 
part is delectably clean-cut. The fast move- 
ments seem at first to be the most suc- 
cessful, but ene soon learns to appreciate 
the delicacy and grace of the slow move- 
ments. The recording of the G major con- 
tains only four movements—Adagio, Al- 
legro, Andante, Bourrée; a final Minuet 
is omitted since it did not appear in the 
original English edition. 

The Dolmetsch performance, of the F 
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major Sonata, making use of old-world 
instruments, suffers from the tonal mono- 
tony of the treble recorder, although Carl 
Dolmetsch is a competent performer on 
this old version of the vertically-held flute. 
Yet, if one can transport oneself in imag- 
ination to an 18th-century music room, 
there is an appealing quality to these 
old instruments; the tone of the treble 
recorder is soft and incredibly sweet and 
its trills, as one writer has said, are bird- 
like in quality. It is unfortunate that the 
tonal body of the harpsichord and gamba 
are too full upon occasion for the re- 
corder. This sonata contains four delight- 
ful movements—Larghetto, Allegro, Sict- 
liano, and Gigue. 

The Oboe Sonatas 


The sonata from Opus 1 generally re- 
garded as best served by the oboe, is the 
G minor (No. 6), of which we have a 
recording played by Mitchell Miller and 
Yella Pessl (harpsichord) (Victor disc 
15378). As in the violin sonatas, there 
are two slow movements and two quick 
ones. This work, one of quiet and ingratia- 
ting charm, is played with appropriate 
tenderness in the low sections, and with 
rightful elation in the quicker ones. On 
the same premise that Dr. Sachs used in 
connection with the E major Sonata, sub- 
stituting the oboe for the violin, I should 
like to hear this work played by the violin 
instead of the oboe.* Mr. Miller's oboe 
tone is lacking in suavity, although his 
musicianship is above criticism. 

There is a recording of a Sonata for two 
flutes played by Marcel and Louis Moyse 
(Victor disc 12492), attributed to Handel. 
We are indebted to the Handel authority, 
Dr. J. M. Coopersmith, for the informa- 
tion that this work is actually by Johann 
Christoph Schultze. 

There are two recordings of the Sonata 
in G minor, Opus 2, No. 2, for two flutes 
and basso continuo. One is performed by 
Heinz Stopkar and Hans Krueger (re- 
corders), and Margarete Riedel (harpsi- 
chord) (Electrola disc EG3976). The other, 
in an arrangement of Claude Crussard, is 
performed by an Ars Rediviva Ensemble 
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(Boite 4 Musique disc 24). The first re- 
cording I have not heard, but the second 
was admirably accomplished. The work, 
however, did not greatly appeal to me. 

In his 2000 Years of Music (issued 
around 1930), Curt Sachs provided an ex- 
ample of Handel’s early chamber music 
style, by including the first movement from 
the Sonata No. 3 in E flat (written in the 
composer's eleventh year) (original Parlo- 
phone disc 37032 or R1026 — Decca 
20166). There is an amazing assurance 
and vitality about this youthful music. 
Sachs notes that Handel studiously avoids 
any stressing of emotions, instead preserv- 
ing an atmosphere of festive play and 
dancing. The composition is capably play- 
ed by an ensemble of oboe, violin, harpsi- 
chord, and cello. The oboe and the violin 
“proceed together fugally, tossing the 
rhythmic theme to and fro.” 


A “Cello” Sonata 


The Sonata in C major, for viola da 
gamba and harpsichord, written by Handel 
during his youth in Hamburg (c. 1705), 
was the only one for which Handel pro- 
vided a specific obbligato clavier part; in 
all the rest of his chamber compositions 
he wrote only a figured bass. Just what 
the occasion was that prompted Handel 
to write for the gamba is not known for 
certain (Sachs tells us that the most famous 
German gamba manufacturer, Joachim 
Tielke, a contemporary of Handel's, also 
lived in Hamburg); after this work Handel 
wrote only for violins and cellos. Sachs, 
in his notes to Vol. V of Anthologie So- 
nore, quotes some interesting remarks by 
an 18th-century writer who defends the 
gamba against the cello, claiming that the 
tone of the gamba appealed by its truer 
gentleness and tenderness. The innovation 
of the modern instruments was protested 
by many up and into the early 19th cen- 
tury. The youthful spontaneity of this 
work has long made it a favorite of mine. 
The suavity and graciousness of the slow 
movements and the spontaneous élan of 
the quick ones provide a quarter of an 
hour of the pleasantest entertainment. The 
tonal appeal of the gamba can hardly be 
refuted; much of the intimacy and charm 
of the music is lost when played by the 
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SOME FURTHER DATA ON WAX RECORDS 





By Angus Joss 


Mr. Joss gave us some information on 
the wax record and the early history of the 
phonograph which we published in the 
Correspondence Section of the December 
1944 issue. — Ed. 


ng 


The invention of Bell and Tainter was 
the forerunner of modern recording. 
Their record consisted of a paper tube 
coated with ozokerite which received 
vibrations by cutting rather than by inden- 
tation as in the case of the tin-foil record. 
The former waxy substance is a bitumen 
of a brownish, yellowish or greenish col- 
or, streaked or spotted, and is found in 
rudely fibrous masses. It is mined in 
Galicia and also in Utah. Although crude, 
it proved far more practical for recording 
purposes. 

Just how Edison could develop and 
patent a wax record while the gramophone 
patent was in force is veiled in mystery. 
There must have been some agreement 
made between Edison and the patentees, 
for in 1888 Edison produced a solid wax 
cylinder which because of its superior 
ingredients far surpassed the ozokerite in 
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receiving sound impulses. 

Edison, having many inventions to dev- 
elop, placed the exploitation of the phono- 
graph in the hands of distinct exhibitors, 
one of whom founded the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company as they had the sole rights 
in the District of Columbia and Maryland. 
This company was founded in Washing- 
ton, D. C. in 1889, with a view to intro- 
ducing machines into the Senate and 
House of Representatives for stenographic 
purposes. This object failed completely 
but the advent of the granddaddy of the 
modern juke-box popularized the records 
as a form of amusement. 

Nelson’s Encyclopedia, 1942 edition, 
contains a statement that should bring 
regrets to music lovers:—‘“The first, and 
perhaps largest, personal collection of re- 
cords was that of Dr. J. Mount Bleyer, 
throat specialist for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. In 1888, Dr. Bleyer start- 
ed making records of singers and others 
who came to him for treatment and by 
1897 had collected 6000 such recordings. 
These wax cylinders were difficult to pre- 
serve, and this collection has long since 
been destroyed.” 

By the late Nineties, Edison had per- 
fected dependable, well governed phono- 
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graphs, of which the Home model was 
regarded by authorities as the best. Edi- 
son, however, continued commercial re- 
cording on a Triumph model until 
springs were replaced by weight propul- 
sion in the 20th century. Tests in the 
field of pathological acoustics were con- 
ducted on his improved models, accord- 
ing to the American Standard Encyclo- 
pedia, published in 1906. The following 
quotation is interesting: “By means of a 
funnel concentrating sounds their nature 
can be studied at greater leisure and more 
powerful analysis than ordinary hearing 
permits; e.g, two violins can be more 
critically compared by the phonograph than 
by the unaided ear; while by recording im- 
pressions at a high rate of cylinder rota- 
tion and reproducing them at a slower 
speed Mr. Edison has succeeded in mak- 
ing audible air vibrations of too high a 
pitch to be directly recognizable by the 
human ear, since the organ fails to ap- 
preciate sounds of pitch so high that their 
vibrations exceed 48,000 c.p.s” 
Suporting my contention of an agree- 
ment with Bell and Tainter and their 
successors, we find that Edison's ingenious 
gold moulding process was made available 
to the Columbia Company as the latter 
produced a cylinder similar to Edison's 
except in quality. Later, Columbia cut prices 
to 25 cents each and waged war on the 
Edison National Phonograph Company (a 
parallel move to an action by Columbia 
in recent years). The object of Columbia 
was to rout the other company from the 
cylinder record field. Columbia aggressive- 
ly secured the best artists available but 
someone in the company must have lacked 
foresight, because it is known that Col- 
umbia had the opportunity first of signing 
the noted tenor Enrico Caruso but turned 
him down, and thus gave a competitor the 
chance of a lifetime. In the days when 
Edison had only staff ensembles, Colum- 







































bia had both Gilmore's and Sousa’s Band. 
Masters were bought from professional 
recording studios to augment the range 
and repertoire of the Columbia lists. With 
such a deluge of releases and with its huge 
manufacturing facilities Columbia might 
well have succeeded had Edison lowered 
quality and price at that time. At the end 
of that business rivalry, Columbia was dis- 
comfitted, and in 1909 turned to the newly 
perfected celluloid indestructible record in 
an endeavor to drive the wax record off 
the market. 

A contract was entered into with the 
Indestructible Record Company of Albany, 
New York, to take over their factory out- 
put and distribute it through the Colum- 
bia dealers. Although the celluloid record 
was a step forward, the increased surface 
noise caused the Edison Company to de- 
clare it “musically impossible.” Evidently 
many buyers of the wax record felt the 
same way, especially those who knew the 
wax Amberol record, which in those days 
enjoyed the distinction of being the record 
with the least surface noise even though 
it did not wear so well. Edison had used 
poor judgment in gradual abandonment 
of the wax two-minute record in favor 
of the Amberol, which, by the way was a 
name carried by himself to apply to the 
product; it brought about much confusion 
and loss of business. Eventually Columbia 
failed to fulfill their obligation and lost 
the exclusive sales contract with the In- 
destructible Record Company. This led 
Columbia to abandon the cylinder field 
entirely in 1911 in favor of the disc re- 
cord. Very few Columbia cylinder ma- 
chines exist today because of the vigorous 
campaign by dealers to take them in trade 
for disc phonographs. Edison himself pro- 
duced in 1912 a celluloid record which 
was an imitation of the Indestructible 
product, and forever forsook the wax re- 
cord for amusement purposes. 
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A LETTER FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
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It the Let me add my congratulations to those 
al the of other subscribers on the high standards 
> days you and your staff have maintained dur- 
record ing these troublesome years. Overseas, I 
hough have always looked forward to the arrival 
1 used of your magazine—naturally two months 
yee late! But along with other magazines and 
favor periodicals, which arrived also two months 
Was a late (and a month’s supply at that), the 
cO the AML was the first to be read; even if air- 
fusion mail letters were among the mail. I was 
umbia never content until I glanced through the 
d lost magazine. 

ne In- The articles you have run on the state 
is led of classical music among G.1.s were quite 
field true. My experiences duplicated instances 
ac i of its limited appeal as set forth in some 
fF ma- of those articles. I came across very few 
porous individuals who showed genuine interest 
"trade in symphonic music, and only one who en- 
f pro- joyed chamber music. In fact, his propensi- 
which ties ran to Bach, Bach and more Bach. But 
— more specifically the organ compositions 


of the great Johann Sebastian played on 
the organ! (It might be noted here that 
the field organs found with some fighting 
units were not conducive to good Bach 
playing.) In our lonely, isolated part of 
the world, your magazine was introduced 
to this soldier, who became, as you know, 
a) a regular subscriber. Eventually, as hap- 

pens in Army life, he and I parted com- 
pany, although we remained in the same 
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organization. Our letters, however, kept 
one another informed about musical events 
and the one who received the magazine 
first notified the other of its contents. He 
was stationed in New Caledonia; I at 
a small island, of which no one knows 
the location even when I tell them, so I'll 
save you the trouble of trying to find it 
on the map (most cartographers are prone 
to omit it when designing maps, even in 
Time, the N. Y. Times, etc.). It is called 
Green or Nissau Island, and is 70 miles 
north of Buka (due north of Bougain- 
ville) and 60 miles east of New Ireland. 
Here, I spent the time from May 14 to 
October 4, 1944; my previous 33 months 
of overseas service were spent in New 
Caledonia and a few halcyon days in Aus- 
tralia (early 1942). I didn’t meet the wor- 
shipper of the Almighty Bach until the 
middle of 1943, but his companionship 
was a pleasurable experience and will con- 
tinue to be when I return to the States 
in the early future for new and more 
extensive training. Since he is receiving 
the AML, excuse me—The American Re- 
cord Guide (which is a much more per- 
tinent title), I'll have access to his, and 
you can continue to send the valued peri- 
odical to my home address. 





On Green Island our platoon had quite 
a set-up. But all that will interest you is 
that we ran a PA system into our camp 
from our radio tent (I’m in charge of 
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radio communication in our platoon). That 
enabled us to obtain the transcribed pro- 
grams emanating from the short wave sta- 
tions of San Francisco and other places. 
Our receiver was the Army BC 342 set 
—one of the most compact and sturdiest 
designed for the Army. It is entirely short- 
wave. The lovers of the best in music 
constituted a decided minority in our 
platoon—four, to be exact. And I tried to 
get as many classical programs as possible. 
So you can imagine the wrath of the 
majority at certain times! But having a 
few stripes possesses its advantages! Prac- 
tically every day at 3 p.m. I tuned into 
the Australian short-wave station which 
broadcast an hour of records. At night 
while on duty I had the spare receiver all 
to myself, and needless to say I went to 
town. From Germany, there emanated 
quite a few programs of recorded music 
and a few “live” broadcasts which includ- 
ed the famed Berlin Philharmonic, some- 
times directed by Furtwaengler. Some of 
the recorded concerts were truly treats. 
Fresh in my mind is what struck me as 
a fine recording of Brahms’ Second by 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra of Amsterdam. It is hard to think 
of these men as enemies when we hear 
them make such fine music. I also picked 
up a program of records from India— 
time: 2:15 a.m—over the All India Na- 
tional Radio. I also heard a few of Or- 
mandy’s concerts from Australia and con- 
certs of other orchestras of various Aus- 
tralian cities. Professor Bernard Heinze 
seems to be the leading Australian con- 
ductor. I recall his leading a very fine per- 
formance of Delius’ Appalachia. The Army 
local transmitters in Noumea and Guadal- 
canal broadcast the transcribed concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the NBC Symphony. I'll never forget the 
Boston Symphony concert sent out in Dec- 
ember 1943. It was the first time I had 
heard the orchestra since 1936. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky played the Vivaldi Concerto Gros- 
so, which he has recorded, Stravinsky's Ode, 
and the Ravel transcription of Pictures 
at an Exhibition. So far from home, this 
concert came as a treat and gave me a sense 
of being nearer to home than I really was. 





Now about records: beginning in 
March 1944 I ordered quite a number, 
for I knew that I would be home some- 
time that year. [The writer docked in 
San Francisco sometime in the late fall— 
Ed.] I must relate an amusing, but pathetic, 
incident that occurred. I ordered records 
by company and album number only, and 
twice a base censor cut out the entire List. 
He evidently construed the letters DM 
and MM and the numbers following as 
some kind of a code. Ordinarily one is 
called upon to explain his attempts to 
insert code in letters, but this censor must 
have had doubtful feelings regarding his 
act, for I was never called upon to explain 
my actions. But, in subsequent letters, I 
appended a note to the censor explaining 
the meaning of the letters and the num- 
bers and adding a final pithy comment 
that some persons are really limited in 
their tastes and interests. I really doubt 
though that he got the point of the final 
statement. It is more than a pity that one 
cannot include a good cigar or a coupon 
for a good drink for the censor, for maybe 
then he would be more tolerant and under- 
standing. But war is war, and few GIs 
envy the job of the censor. 

[The following was sent us after the 
writer arrived at his home.—Ed.] 

Only half of the albums I ordered came 
(the war again). They were the first re- 
cords I ordered since 1941. With the wide- 
spread comments concerning record sur- 
faces, 1 was somewhat apprehensive in 
ordering them before hearing them, but 
then I did want those recordings waiting 
at home for me. My apprehensions proved 
largely baseless; to be sure, some sets did 
not boast very good surfaces, but on the 
whole, I have been well pleased. Who 
wouldn't after being phonographically 
starved! 

The need for good music, particularly 
if one has lived with it for years, is an 
urgent one, and it is my belief that it helps 
those in the service to do a better and 
more valuable job for the Army. I know 
it helped me. 


Faithfully yours 
Sgt. Raymond E. Reitz 
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FIFTY GREAT VOCAL RECORDS 





By Stephen Fassett 


Part XIII. 


49. LEO SLEZAK—Le Prophéte: Roi du 
Ciel (sung in German) (Meyerbeer) 
Gramophone 4-42038 or RHS 2005. 
Recorded in Vienna, 1908. 


Unquestionably one of the greatest 
opera and concert tenors of the century, 
Leo Slezak was also an extremely prolific 
recording artist. In 1901 his first Gramo- 
phone discs appeared and in 1929, and 
perhaps even later, he was still making 
records—electrical Polydors. He sang for 
practically all the important manufactur- 
ers, including Columbia, Edison Pathé, 
and the two already mentioned. But in 
spite of this abundance it is not easy for 
the modern collector to gain a fair im- 
pression of Slezak’s artistry at its best. 
The difficulty arises from the fact that as 
a recording vocalist Slezak was uneven 
and produced a great many mediocre per- 
formances. However, the collector who 
has the patience and perseverance to as- 
semble a group of the better Slezak re- 
cordings will find himself rewarded with 
some of the most glorious tenor singing 
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the phonograph can offer. 

Slezak’s voice was a genuine tenor, pure 
in tone, wide in range and colored with 
a rare warmth of expression. It could be 
justly described as an heroic tenor, but 
for all the tremendous reserve of power it 
was nevertheless capable of an astonish- 
ing degree of lyricism. It seems incredible 
that this voice, which thrilled opera lovers 
with the sheer physical impact of its 
ringing tones, could, whenever its owner 
so chose, charm the ear with an exquisitely 
modulated mezza voce in the songs of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf; 
yet that is just what happened whenever 
the gigantic Czech transferred his activities 
from the opera stage to the concert plat- 
form. Happily, both sides of Slezak’s art 
are revealed by his recordings (if you can 
find the right ones) and I had to toss up 
a coin in deciding which one to feature 
as most worthy of inclusion in this list. 
The Heldentenor won, but my readers 
are urged to give at least equal attention 
to Slezak the lyric singer. Leo Slezak was 
born in Moravia, August 1875 (some 
authorities say 1873). He made his début 
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as Lohengrin at Brunn in 1896. During 
1898-99 he sang at the Royal Opera in 
Berlin and shortly thereafter began a close 
association with the Vienna Court Opera 
that was to last for more than 25 years. 
He also appeared at Covent Garden and 
in many of the other important European 
opera houses. His impressive New York 
début was made at the Metropolitan on 
November 18, 1909, in a performance of 
Otello that was conducted by Toscanini. 
This was considered Slezak’s greatest role 
in opera and the Edison cylinders he made 
about that time —the finest extant re- 
productions of his voice in its prime — 
include a magnificent Death Scene. Elec- 
trically reproduced, these cylinders give 
the startling impression of actually hav- 
ing the singer in the room with you, the 
quality of the voice and the extraordinary 
dynamic range having been captured with 
a degree of fidelity that must be heard 
to be believed. 

In his early years Slezak’s voice emis- 
sion was criticized and in 1908 he went 
to Paris to study with Jean de Reszke, 
thereby improving both voice and method, 
according to the critics of the day. If any 
of my readers have made a detailed 
chronological study of the Slezak records, 
perhaps they can name the ones which 
most vividly demonstrate the difference in 
the voice “before and after” the de Reszke 
treatment. Judging from his recordings, 
Slezak suffered from three besetting vocal 
sins into which he occasionally lapsed 
throughout his carer: (1) wobble, (2) con- 
stricted tones, (3) short, choppy phrasing. 

Slezak’s powers as a robusto are well 
displayed in his bombastic Prophéte aria, 
listed above. However, some may prefer 
his superb Odeon recording of AA, si ben 
mio from Il Trovatore, issued in the U. S. 
A. in the early twenties on Okeh 52002. 
In a more lyrical vein, Komm o holde 
Dame from Boieldieu’s Die Weisse Dame 
(IRCC 99) offers a rarely beautiful ex- 
ample of the tenor’s mezza voce singing. 
It is coupled with a superb performance 
of the haunting Magische Toene from 
Goldmark’s Die Koenigin von Saba, the 
latter a very worthwhile record that used 
to be in the Victor catalogue under the 
number 64115. 
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50. FRANCESCO TAMAGNO (185]- 
1905)—Otello: Morte d’Otello (Verdi) 
HMV DS100. Recorded in Italy, 1904. 


(For a more extended discussion by 
Mr. Fassett of Tamagno and his records, 


we refer readers to the December 1939 
issue of The American Music Lover— 
Ed.) 


A tall, fair-haired, blue-eyed man with 
a voice like thunder and lightning, Ta- 
magno was the greatest Italian dramatic 
tenor of the 19th century. The power of 
his voice was legendary and some would 
have us believe that he was no more than 
a two-legged trumpet hurling inexhaust- 
ible barrages of high C’s at the gallery! 
But the truth of the matter is that Di 
quella pira was no more the high water 
mark of Tamagno’s career as a singer 
than it was of Verdi's as a composer; t 
hear both at their best one turns to this 
recording of the Death Scene from Otello. 
Before discussing it further, however, let 
us briefly review the singer's history. 

Born in Turin of peasant stock, Ta- 
magno was one of a family of 15 children. 
His musical education began when he was 
18 years of age and three years later he 
made his operatic début at Palermo. In 
1880 he made his first appearance at 
La Scala, Italy's leading opera house, in 
a performance of Ernani. The splendor 
of his phenomenal voice ensured success 
of the sensational type, but the more 
discriminating habitués of La Scala dep- 
lored his lack of vocal and histrionic fire. 
One wonders whether Verdi detected a 
latent spark of genius in Tamagno, whose 
superb voice and physique seemed made 
for Otello. At any rate, the Moor’s music 
was written with Tamagno’s huge voice 
in mind and when the music-drama had 
its premiére at La Scala in 1887 one of 
the many sensations of that historic even- 
ing was Tamagno’s triumphant emergence 
as a singing actor of impassioned elo- 
quence. Evidently Verdi's magnificent 
music and inspiring direction had at last 
set fire to Tamagno’s imagination. Otello 
remained his greatest role, but the awak- 
ening of his dramatic talent made itself 
felt thenceforth in everything he sang. He 
became the highest-paid tenor in the 
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world, appearing in the Latin European 
countries, in Paris, London, St. Petersburg 
and in North and South America. He re- 
tired in 1902 and died three years later 
of a heart ailment. 

In 1903 and again in 1904 The Gramo- 
phone & Typewriter Ltd., as HMV was 
then known, sent a staff of its experts 
to Tamagno’s estate at St. Remo on the 
Riviera. The results of the recording ses- 
sions which took place there are still 
listed in the historical section of the HMV 
catalog and may still be ordered through 
RCA-Victor dealers. For many years the 
Victor catalog carried a group of Tamagno 
records — the first batch, all ten-inch. 
The 12-inch recordings of 1904, which 
I prefer to the earlier ten-inch discs, were 
unfortunately never issued here, with the 
exception of an unauthorized Opera Disc 
edition of this Morte d’Otello. 

(Important note: The 12-inch Tagagno 
discs must be played at a speed somewhat 
below the standard 78 r.p.m. if a proper 
reproduction is to be achieved). 


As an artist, Tamagno deevloped a dram- 
atic style of thrilling grandeur and inten- 
sity. There was something in his singing 
that sent chills up and down the spine. The 
clarity of his diction was unsurpassed and 
his words were uttered with a profound 
sense of their meaning. Emma Eames, 
who often sang Desdemona to his Otello, 
has told us that in the Death Scene his 
dignity, nobility and impassioned eloqu- 
ence were so moving that she could never 
hold back the tears. Thanks to science, 
his matchless interpretation of this music 
often produces the same effect on listen- 
ers in 1945 as it did on Emma Eames back 
in the 90’s. Also highly recommended is 
HMV DS101, which couples Otello’s 
famous Esultate with Un di all’azzurro 
spazio from Giordano’s opera, Andrea 
Chenier. Even with nothing but a tinny- 
sounding piano in place of orchestra and 
chorus, the Esaltate is a wonderfully vivid 
cry of victory. As for the Giordano aria, 
I consider this the most dramatic tenor 
recording of my experience. Tamagno’s 
intensity is breathtaking! There are other 
worthwhile Tamagno discs. Most of them, 
of course, suffer from various flaws and 
must be listened to with an understanding 
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ear. Though he was not always able to 
realize them fully at the time of record- 
ing, the singer’s intentions are nobly con- 
ceived and deeply impressive at all times. 


The End. 


Editorial Notes 

(Continued from page. 162) 
one practically identical with that sold at 
present, and another made of vinylite or 
a similar synthetic material. The latter 
would be, as he put it, for the “connois- 
seur” and would cost probably half again 
or twice as much as the other. It would 
have three advantages over the present 
disc: (1) it would have relatively little 
or no surface noise, (2) it would be lighter 
in weight, and (3) it would be practically 
unbreakable. It is possible to use finer 
lining on vinylite lining, which would 
permit getting six minutes of music and 
more on a record face. Authorities dis- 
agree on the exact amount of music that 
can be got on a 12-inch vinylite disc, but 
all those with whom we have talked 
agree that the lining can be finer than an 
ordinary record. The normal duration on 
a 12-inch record side in the past was 
supposed not to exceed four minutes and 
twenty seconds, but this was not strictly 
adhered to, though most authorities con- 
tend that best results were obtained when 
this timing was used, particularly in or- 
chestral records; but there are plenty of the 
latter with five and five minute and twenty 
seconds timing in existence which on good 
equipment pose no problems. The viny- 
lite disc, we are given to understand, 
could not be handled by any automatic 
changer at present in use. Further, the 
vinylite record would not wear well on 
old machines with heavy pickups. 

As to the status of the post-war radio 
and phonograph, this is not going to offer 
miraculous changes from what we had 
prior to the war. In the case of the phono- 
graph, the improvement if any will not be 
startling. Most of the new pickups will 
probably have built-in points. But just 
how successful this type of pickup will be 
is problematical; in the past the built-in 
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needle has proved to be a dangerous one, 
because it usually employs a sapphire point, 
a point incidentally which is seldom cut 
fine enough to penetrate correctly the 
grooves of the record. Sapphire points are 
subject to chipping, and this can happen 
even without carelessness on our own 
part. Once a sapphire point has chipped 
it ruins record grooves. Also, despite its 
hardness, it does wear and once it begins 
to wear it does damage. These needles 
should be examined under a microscope 
by anyone employing them after each 500 
playings and thereafter after each 100. 
Preposterous claims are advanced regard- 
ing the length of time these needles last. 
Just how long they do last is a contro- 
versial point, for no two people seem to 
have had the same experience with them. 
The only sapphire needle we have found 
really satisfactory is a Star-Sapphire which 
sells at $5.00. Most people who use the 
permanent type of needle, apart from the 
built-in jewelpoint, prefer the metal-alloy 
type became it is not subject to splinter- 
ing or splitting like the sapphire. Since 
the reactions of users of this type of needle 
vary, we do not feel qualified to give any 
specific data on them. It is wise to ex- 
amine under a microscope or magnifying 
glass a permanent needle of any sort after 
500 playings, and thereafter at regular 
intervals. Once they begin to show wear 
on any side, they should be replaced. 

One type of built-in needle which will 
be available after the war is a diamond 
point. Such a point has been recently 
perfected, and one of its advantages is that 
it does away with excessive surface noise. 
It is said to reproduce with fine clarity. 
It is doubtful that any commercial phono- 
graphs will sponsor this type of needle, 
because the pickup as well as the needle 
is not low enough in cost. At the present 
time, some tests are being made for us 
with this new diamond needle and we 
hope to present a report of them in the 
near future. 

The record buyer who reads national 
advertising of radios and phonographs 
promising miraculous alterations and 
changes after the war will do well to 
discount most of the promises until seeing 
and hearing will offer him valid proof of 
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the better quality of such things. The 
campaign advancing FM radio reception 
as preferable to ordinary radio reception 
fails.to tell you that Frequency Modula- 
tion does not work to the same advantage 
in all places. We live and learn, most of 
us, the hard way, but those of us who do 
not have a great deal of money to spend 
would do well to get impartial advice from 
people who do not have an axe to grind. 
To blame one’s dealer for one’s own mis- 
take in accepting unsatisfactory equipment 
and recording is hardly fair. Few people 
can recommend reproducing equipment 
which will be satisfactory to the majority; 
people hear differently and the quality 
of sound they want differs. Some people 
cannot abide high-fidelity equipment, they 
want reproduction that accentuates the 
lower frequencies. We know of several 
people, who are musicians and music lov- 
ers—some of them in the vicinity of our 
own home—who go to concerts and to 
broadcasts, who play an instrument with 
admirable musicianly taste, but who own 
radios made 12 to 14 years ago in which 
not only is the heavy bass unnatural but 
the over-all sound is thick and lacking 
in clarity, yet for some strange reason to 
them the machines are satisfactory. Sev- 
eral, hearing our own high-fidelity equip- 
ment, admit that it has a clearness and 
brightness to it, that it gives an impres- 
sion of opening a door into a concert hall, 
but, they tell us, they do not regard fav- 
orably the opening of that door—the effect 
of realism is more than they like in their 
own homes. There is just as much of the 
miraculous to them in the sound of their 
own radios, as there is to us in the clarity 
and brightness of our own, largely because 
they do not accept the need for perfec- 
tion in an invention like the radio. They 
tenaciously adhere to it as they first grew 
to know it. Yet, many of these same 
people would not think of driving a car 
that was five, much less 12 or 14 years 
old. 

We have been given to understand that 
some manufacturers of radio-phonograph 
equipment will make after the war a 
custom-built combination for the discrim- 
inating musical listener. But since the best 
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THE REAL JAZZ. By Hugues Panassié. 
Translated by Anne Sorelle Williams. 
Adopted for American publication by 
Charles Edward Smith. 326 pages. Smith. 
& Durrell, Inc, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


A It is said that confession is good for 
the soul. If that is so, then Hugues Panassié 
must now feel like a new man, his con- 
science clean, his soul lily-white. For, in 
his latest book, written during the inva- 
sion of France while the author lived 
the uncertain life of all other Frenchmen 
in Unoccupied France, he has retracted 
much that he has said before in his articles 
and in his book “Jazz Hot” (published in 
1934). 

Here is a book by a man whose opinion 
has long been respected in every country 
of the world where the word jazz is 
known. But it is no longer a collection of 
impressions or ravings of an immature 
enthusiast whose opinions had been based 
on listening to American recordings and 
occasional sessions with visiting jazz artists. 
This is a mature study, an expression of 
a man who has carefully considered his 
opinions and his experiences. It is still an 
enthusiastic book by a jazz enthusiast but 
the book now has weight and conviction. 

As with his previous writings, there 
is still plenty of room for disagreement. 
But then, Hugues Panassié never did set 
himself up as an authority. Others did 
that for him but he himself was always 
the modest enthusiast who had the knack 
of saying the right things about the things 
he liked. But whether one agrees with 
him or not, does not matter. What matters 
is that he presents his side of the case 
interestingly, convincingly, and enthusias- 
tically. 

This new book begins with a compari- 
son of true and false jazz, a weighing of 
jazz with classical music, an explanation 
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of blues and swing, and a history of jazz 
from New Orleans to the present day. 
These four chapters have weight, sub- 
stance, conviction, and the true Panassié 
touch. The next eleven chapters are an 
attempt to valuate the various jazz soloists: 
the trumpets, the trombones, the clarinets, 
the singers, the arrangers, et al. And in 
these eleven chapters one will find much 
with which to disagree, but once again 
we must remind ourselves that Panassié 
does not set himself up as an authority: 
these are opinions, arrived at honestly 
after mature and careful consideration. 
Probably the most striking impression 
one gets after reading these chapters is 
how much Panassié has swung over to the 
the opinion that the Negro is still the 
greatest protagonist of true jazz. That is, 
this impression is striking to those who 
have read his early magazine articles and 
his “Jazz Hot.” To many—and this writer 
is among them—Panassié’s newly express- 
ed opinions will be but a corroboration 
of what they have long felt or known. 


The last two chapters are devoted to 
jazz in recordings and the future of jazz. 
In these, Panassié pays tribute to the disc 
as the savior and spokesman of jazz, 
praises certain outstanding recording 
events as milestones in jazz history, and 
voices his views—admittedly somewhat 
gloomy — on the future of jazz. 

The appendix is a discography intended 
by Panassié as concrete, listenable evidence 
to point up his various opinions expressed 
throughout the book. Here the fine, ac- 
curate hand and mind of Charles Edward 
Smith enters. The list was edited so that 
American record labels and numbers 
could be substituted for foreign labels and 
numbers. Also, personnels were checked 
and corrected, for, as was inevitable with 
an author living under war conditions, 
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much accurate or complete information 
was denied to him. 

In summation, it is a grand book, worthy 
of a distinguished place on any jazz en- 
thusiast’s bookshelf—or, for that matter, 
on any music lover's bookshelf. 


—Enzo Archettt 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 178) 


custom-built equipment entails the separa- 
tion of the speakers from the rest of the 
equipment, usually in a screen mounting 
in a corner or in bookshelves, etc., or again 
built into the wall, it is doubtful that any 
so-called custom-built equipment will be 
worth the extra money if it has the speak- 
ers housed in a cabinet. All of which brings 
up reproducing questions which can best 
be discussed by sound experts, and since 
most of these are now in service we will 
have to postpone further discussion until 
after the war. 


A SURVEY OF CHAMBER MUSIC 
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cello—particularly backed up by the piano. 
Yet amateur musicians, possessing only 
the modern instruments, should not avoid 
this score; it has many melodic attrac- 
tions. Two recordings of this work exist 
—the first by Eva Heinetz (gamba) and 
Marcelle de Lacour (harpsichord) (An- 
thologie Sonore disc 49 1938), the 
second by Paul Gruemmer (gamba) and 
Anna Linde (harpsichord) (Decca discs 
25093 94—c. 1928). Both performances 
are competent ones, but I prefer the Hein- 
etz-de Lacour because of its superior re- 
production. 

Of all Handel's recorded chamber music, 
none has proved more rewarding than the 
so-called Concerto a4 4 in D minor, play- 
ed by the Danish Quartet—Gilbert Jes- 
person (flute), Erling Bloch (violin), Tor- 
ben Svendsen (cello), and Christiansen 
(piano), (H.M.V. disc DB5218). This is 


one of two concertos a 4 (the other is in 
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D major) discovered ten years ago in 
manuscript in the library of Count Schoen- 
born of Bavaria. Schott published the two 
works in 1935. It is generally conceded 
by Handelian authorities that the works 
are authentic and probably written in 
1715, at which time Handel visited the 
Count, who was regarded as a fine amateur 
cellist. It is thought that these works may 
have been performed in enlarged concerto 
form by the addition of a leading part for 
the cello. However, in the form in which 
they survive, judging from the recording 
of the D minor, these works would seem 
to be eminently served when played by 
four instruments. Indeed, the tonal nuance 
and linear refinement could hardly be 
achieved as effectively with a larger group 
of instruments. Undoubtedly, the harpsi- 
chord reinforced by another cello would 
have served the ensemble even better than 
the piano, but the Danish ensemble play 
with admirable style and expression, and 
the recording is very well balanced. This 
work is divided into four movements— 
Adagio, Allegro, Largo, Allegro, all of 
which are typical of Handel's best work. 


(To be continued) 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Orchestra 





BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A 
major, Opus 92; played by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, direction of Eugene 
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Ormandy. Columbia set M or MM-557, 


five discs, price $5.50. 


A The sound of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
varies considerably in this recording from 
that we have become familiar with in 
previous recordings. There is a stridency 
and coarseness in some of the string play- 
ing in the forte passages which may or 
may not be due to intensification of the 
“highs.” To my way of thinking, the 
string tone in the opening movement has 
a sharpness that is almost excessively bril- 
liant, but this does not seem as strong in 
the other movements. It should be noted 
that this makes for considerable contrast 
with the rich quality of the string playing 
in the second movement, which is well re- 
produced. Mr. Ormandy has changed the 
style of string playing of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra since he has taken it over; the 
free bowing employed by Mr. Stokowski, 
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I am told, is no longer in force. Too, Mr. 
Ormandy's musical style is more straight- 
forward than his predecessor's, and his 
more militant drive might well contribute 
to the sharper edge of the strings, especi- 
ally in a recording. 

This is one of the most impressive read- 
ings of the Seventh Symphony on records. 
It is more energetic, more intense and 
more alert in detail than the Weingartner 
performance Columbia has sponsored for 
a number of years. As admirable as it is, 
however, it is — in my estimation—still 
overshadowed by the Toscanini perform- 
ance, and the latter despite its age still 
remains a magnificent recording. I like 
the more mellow quality of the string tone 
and the freedom from stridency in the 
loud passages in the Toscanini set, and 
also the contrast of line which I do not 
find here. In the opening movement, Mr. 
Ormandy is almost too militant, too in- 


tense, there is none of the yield or give 
and take that the noted Italian maestro 
achieves. The lyrical themes are not al- 
lowed to sing or for the moment to pro- 


claim their feminine grace. But the sheer 
authority of Ormandy’s drive and superb 
control of the orchestral forces is impel- 
ling; he keeps us on the edge of our seats 
and not for a moment lets us relax our 
position. His reading of the symphony 
has grown greatly during the years. I can 
recall a performance of this work he gave 
seven years ago, in which he was over- 
concerned with detail. But this fussiness 
is no longer so marked; he has coordinated 
details to fit into a whole, but he is still 
inclined to retard at the end of sections 
and disturb the music’s flow, which Tos- 
canini never does. 

The wide range of Mr. Ormandy’s 
dynamics has prompted some critics to 
accuse him of exaggeration, but outside 
of an occasional tendency to exploit a 
crescendo with an all too apparent anticipa- 
tion of its ending, I do not find him any 
guiltier of dynamic exaggeration than any 
other energetic conductor. The dynamics 
are usually all in the score, and if he elects 
to approach them in a bolder manner than 
others it is surely his prerogative. There 
has been a valiant effort here on the part 
of the recorders to preserve as far as pos- 
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sible dynamic realism as well as equitable 
balance. The woodwinds and the horns 
are clearly and effectively outlined, and 
the tympani are realistic without being 
over-amplified. 

The Allegretto has a manly tenderness 
which is all to the good, and the scherzo 
is brilliantly set forth. Those who cavil at 
Toscanini’s pace in the trio of this move- 
ment may be surprised to find that Or- 
mandy has adopted a similar tempo. Indeed, 
one finds most of his tempi reminiscent 
of the Italian’s. The admirable point and 
thrust of the playing in the scherzo owes 
as much to the alertness of the conductor 
as it does to the splendidly trained Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. How much more alive 
and forceful is Ormandy’s direction than 
Weingartner’s. The finale is a difficult 
movement to play well, but no one un- 
familiar with this fact would think so 
on hearing its performance here. Mr. 
Ormandy’s militant beat stands him in 
good stead here, but he should be more 
sparing of his retards. There is a story 
that Beethoven once said he never heard 
this movement played as fast as he intended 
it to go. The marking is Allegro con brio, 
but few conductors are tempted to over- 
stress the con brio; the jerky rhythm is 
difficult enough at a normal Allegro. But 
other conductors have been tempted to 
sweep the orchestra along at a more rapid 
pace; Albert Coates was one. He is said 
to have adopted his tempi from Nikisch. 
But as exciting as his finale was, more 
often than not it was confused because the 
players could not manage it. When Coates 
had sufficient rehearsals, however, he got 
amazing results from his players, but they 
could hardly have been grateful to him 
and they must have been perspiring copi- 
ously at the end. He was once attacked by 
the late Henry Krehbiel for his fast tempi 
in this movement, but later, after Krehbiel 
looked up the composer's remarks on the 
movement. he wrote the conductor an 
apology, although he did not print a public 
retraction. After long familiarity with 
this movement, one believes that it comes 
off best when not rushed. Neither Mr. 
Ormandy nor Mr. Toscanini takes at a 
pace that can be called too fast. 

To return to the recording. — this one 
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is much better than the Weingartner set, 
not alone because of its modernism but 
because the over-resonance (at times al- 
most an echo) that was all too apparent 
in the Weingartner set is non-existent 
here. In the Weingartner performance 
there is often a confusion in the forte 
passages, a reverberation, which was due 
to the acoustics of an empty hall. Perhaps 
not all listeners will concur with me 
regarding the string tone here; reproduc- 
tion varies on different machines. Un- 
doubtedly, the reproduction was satisfac- 
tory to the conductor. However, I feel 
that the familiar dark velvety quality of 
the Philadelphia strings might be more 
advantagiously exploited. —P. H. R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Opus 74 (Pathétique); played 
by the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York, direction of Artur 
Rodzinski. Columbia set M or MM-558, 


five discs, price $5.50. 


A Columbia is to be congratulated on 
the improvement here in the quality of 
sound of the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Tonally, this is one of the most admirable 
jobs on a symphony orchestra I have heard 
in a long time, and the balance of parts 
is excellently attained. It is a pity that side 
3, an important part of the opening move- 
ment, proved to have been recorded at 
a lower level than the rest of the work, 
for here, where a definite climax and 
greater dynamics are needed, one must 
run to the machine and turn up the con- 
trols; similarly one must turn back the 
dial on side 4, where the original volume 
level returns. Rumor has it that Columbia 
intends to correct this condition, and so 
it is quite possible that the reader may 
not encounter it in the set he hears. 

Here, as in the Philadelphia-Orchestra 
set, one finds the dynamic range far bet- 
ter substantiated than it has been in Col- 
umbia’s domestic orchestral recordings of 
the past. The question of pianissimo pas- 
sages has troubled some people, but what 
is possible in a concert hall is not on re- 
cords. For further discussion of this, I 
refer the interested reader to the editorial 
notes in this issue. 
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It is the quality of the orchestral sound 
that pleases me most here; and I feel 
certain that many listeners will find highly 
enjoyable. The performance is a straight- 
forward one on the whole, showing evid- 
ence of careful rehearsal. It supersedes 
the performances of the work in the Col- 
umbia catalogue by Stokowski and Gau- 
bert. The Stokowski version, taking six 
discs, is a more varied reading but dis- 
proportionate in its emotional excesses. 
The Gaubert is more reserved, but no 
longer persuasive from the reproductive 
side. The most remarkable reading of this 
work on records remains the Furtwaengler 
performance. Here, again, we have six 
discs. The noted German conductor tends 
to be almost too calculated in his effects, 
but in the second and third movements 
he is far more telling than any conductor 
who has performed the work on records; 
moreover, he is not guilty of exaggerations, 
as Mengelberg and others were. I find 
Rodzinski’s opening movement more per- 
suasive than Furtwaengler’s; I have al- 
ways felt that the latter’s deliberate read- 
ing of this movement was not in keep- 
ing with Tchaikovsky's intentions. His 
introduction is too slow, the celebrated 
andante theme (side 2) is dragged, and 
the development section (side 3) lacks bite 
and excitement. The marking of this sec- 
tion is Allegro vivo, but Furtwaengler 
does not heed the composer’s wishes, and 
it take him five sides to play the move- 
ment. Rodzinski does not make this mis- 
take; he fellow the markings in the score 
more closely. The most compelling per- 
formance of the opening movement I 
have heard was one by Toscanini; the 
noted Italian conductor substantiated the 
composer's markings in a manner quite 
unlike any other conductor I know. Both 
Furtwaengler and Stokowski tend to draw 
out the last movement, to accentuate the 
tragedy unduly; however, it should be 
noted that the German is more successful 
here because he eschews the “pall of crepe” 
and “self-pity” and brings dignity and 
true feeling to his reading. Rodzinski is 
more straightforward here, and not given 
to emotional excesses. 


I have not mentioned Ormandy’s per- 
formance of this work, which in its time 
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was favorably considered. But Ormandy’s 
tendencies to fussiness and sentimentality 
upon occasion deprived his reading of 
the enduring qualities which I like. It 
should be admitted however, that one 
man’s sentimentality is another man’s 
enduring qualities; and if the Pathétique 
is accepted as a personal document, it 
would seem that it invites differences of 
interpretation. I have heard this work 
referred to as the “Suicide Symphony,” 
but this is a far-fetched idea. 

I recommend this set to those who like 
a straightforward, unpretentious reading 
of Tchaikovsky, and a realistic reproduc- 
tion in which there is no tonal stridency, 
and an effective, not perfect, approxima- 
tion of dynamics. If I prefer the Furt- 
waengler in all except the opening move- 
ment, this does not prevent me from ad- 
miring the Rodzinski performance, which 
at any time and in any concert hall would 
be justly praised as a good performance. 
Mr. Rodzinski has been accused of crudi- 
ties in his Tchaikowsky performances, 
but I find him less guilty of this sort of 
thing than was the highly admired and 
much over-rated Mengelberg. 

It would not be right to fail to speak 
of the finer and better coordinated playing 
of the Philharmonic under Rodzinski; it 
shows in this recording marked evidence 
of being a better drilled and a better or- 
ganized ensemble than it has been for 
quite a few years. Perhaps it does not 
have the same spontaneity that existed 
in the Cleveland Orchestra when Mr. Rod- 
zinski was conducting there, but this may 
well come in time. —P. H. R. 





Concerto 





BRAHMS: Concerto No. 2 in B flat, Opus 
83; played by Vladimir Horowitz (pi- 
ano) and the NBC Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction of Arturo Toscanini. 
Victor “set DM-740, six discs, price 
$6.50. 

(Victor's reissue of this album, which 
contains one of the most remarkable con- 


certo performances on records, is deserv- 
ing of a re-review. However, since we 
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would be disinclined to differ with the 
opinions of Lt. Harold S. Schonberg, we 
are accordingly reprinting his entire re- 
view originally published in our March, 
1941 issue. — Ed.) 


A All concerned with this album outdid 
themselves. Toscanini is at his best, I have 
never heard Horowitz in better form, and 
the recording is one of the most brilliant 
and lifelike that has ever been issued. 
The fact that it was taken in Carnegie 
Hall means that none of the dead quality 
characteristic of Studio 8-H is present; 
despite some undue surface noise there 
is a brightness and sparkle about the re- 
cording that comes as close to actual per- 
formance as recording can come. Natur- 
ally the previous versions, by Rubinstein 
and Schnabel, are now displaced. 

This concerto can be interpreted in 
several ways. Toscanini and Horowitz elect 
to emphasize its grandeur and big archi- 
tectural lines. Both artists, of course, are 
musical giants, and it need hardly be said 
that they achieve their purpose. In this 
respect the very opening is significant, for 
instead of the usual slow-paced horn call 
there is a strict adherence to the allegro 
non troppo indicated in the score. As is 
well known, often tends to- 
wards slightly fast tempi. Here he com- 
taunicates his nervous energy to the in- 
strumentalists, and the result is a crack- 
ling, electrical first movement. The style 
of Horowitz is a perfect complement to 
that of the conductor. He too has that 
crisp, clean, somewhat nervous approach. 
He too has a big style and perfect con- 
trol. Like Toscanini, he is less concerned 
with color than with form. In the power 
to clarify the structure of a work, both, 
I think, are unsurpassed. Others may ex- 
cel in detail, others may be greater col- 
orists, others may even have a more 
imaginative approach — but no pianist 
or conductor can draw the outlines of a 
piece of music so closely together or can 
impress the form so clearly upon the 
listener. And what 2 technician Horo- 
witz is! This Puritan among pianists, 
with his spare use of the pedal and his 
obvious disdain for pianistic “effects,” 
has solved all the problems of the key- 
board. He is his own orchestra, and can 


Toscanini 
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be heard above the loudest climaxes. 
Thus, this performance: can properly be 
called heroic. Even in the concert hall I 
have never heard anything to equal the 
savage, slashing attacks of piano and 
orchestra in the agitated section near 
the end of the first movement (section 
M, Eulenburg score). Unfortunately the 
horn section, which plays such an impor- 
tant part, is off pitch in several places. 

In the second movement the drama 
rather than the poetry is stressed. Some 
pianists, in the dolce section, bring to 
the music a soft, lyric quality, making a 
deliberate ritard. Not Horowitz; his play- 
ing of this lovely section is almost se- 
vere and always a tempo. Much can be 
said for both methods; Horowitz's 
matches the conductor's interpretation, 
and an excess of sentiment would be de- 
cidedly out of place. It’s a man’s world — 
in this concerto, at least. Even in the 
slow movement, with the singing cello 
theme, there is no pandering to emotion- 
alism; it is the intellectual side that is 
stressed. The music sings but it does not 
wail. Here is encountered a noble dignity 
that is much more impressive than the 
conventional subdued interpretation. All 
of the characteristics of the Toscanini 
technique are present, from the clearly 
spun phrasings to the sharp and fault- 
less attacks in the middle section. 

The finale is psychologically the per- 
fect movement to cap the drama and in- 
tensity of the other three. The listener 
finds himself bouncing along with the 
music in a happier manner, and the ex- 
hilarating flow of melody and rhythm 
brings the concerto to a light-hearted 
close. In contrast to its role in the other 
movements, the piano has a much more 
obvious part here, what with scales in 
thirds, octave passages and brilliant runs. 

One of the chief features of the album 
is the coordination between soloist and 
orchestra. There are excellent conductors 
and excellent instrumentalists who are 
capable of good individual performances 
but whose temperaments clash when 
brought together. The old Rubinstein 
recording of this concerto is a case in 
point — conductor and soloist had their 
own notions about tempi, and each went 
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his own sweet way. In other cases the 
contributions of the soloist may be sub- 
merged by the temperament of the con- 
ductor, or vice versa. Horowitz and Tos- 
canini are a perfect match; one does not 
overshadow the other and both fit flaw- 
lessly into the scheme of things. The 
teamwork between piano and orchestra 
could not be bettered. Another thing that 
could not be bettered was the disposition 
of this reviewer after hearing the set. 


—H. S. S. 





Voice 


SCENES FROM WAGNER OPERAS: 
Tristan and Isolde—Love Duet; sung 
by Kirsten Flagstad and Lauriz Mel- 
chior, with San Francisco Opera Or- 
chestra, conducted by Edwin McArthur 
(4 sides); Lohengrin—In fernem Land 
(1 side); sung by Melchior, with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy; Tannhaeuser — Hymn to 
Venus (1 side) and Rome Narrative 
(2 sides), Stegfried—Hammer Song (1 
side), and The Flying Dutchman — 
Steersman’s Song (1 side); sung by Mel- 
chior with Victor Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Edwin McArthur. Victor 


set 979, price $5.50. 


A This is a reassembled album honoring 
Melchior’s return to the Victor roster of 
artists. The solo selections were first issued 
in set 749, in March 1941, the duet in 
March 1940. Time and further acquaint- 
ance with these recordings has not altered 
the opinions voiced regarding them on 
their release. Let us give a brief summary 
of our own remarks about the Melchior 
solos and Mr. Miller's about the duet. We 
observed that Melchior’s is the kind of 
voice that comes once in a generatiion; it 
is doubtful that there has been a finer 
Heldentenor in our time. In the solos we 
have evidence of his vocal strength and 
fervor, of his ability to color tones and 
convey tenderness and feeling. There is 
evidence also of a tightening of tone; 
evidence that this fine veice -is not as free 
as it was a few years prior to the singing 
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of these selections. But to compensate, 
there is artistic maturity, and listening to 
these solos one realizes the tenor still has 
the power to thrill his hearers. The Flag- 
stad-Melchior duet has never been regarded 
as a completely satisfying rendition of this 
music. Apart from the arrangement of 
the duet and the intrusion of the major 
chord at the finale, which negates Wag- 
ner’s ideas, the main objection to this 
recording is the ineffectual orchestral 
direction of Mr. McArthur. Since the more 
admirable performance of Frieda Leider 
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and Melchior (preferred by us and. Mr. 
Miller) is no longer available, this per- 
formance serves its purpose. 

The best of Melchior’s solos is his 
Hammer Song trom Siegfried; the Steers- 
man’s Song from The Flying Dutchman 
seems wholly unsuited to him, and the 
arrangement here with the third act chorus 
included, although effective, is not in keep- 
ing with Wagner's intentions. The Nar- 
rative from Lohengrin was welcomed as 
an addition to the tenor'’s recorded Wag- 
neriana, but in the case of the Tannhaeuser 
selections the tenor made these previously 
on Victor discs—the Hymn to Venus (on 
1933) and the Rome Nar- 
ative (on disc 9707—c. 1930)—and sang 
them so much better that those of us who 
own the older recording prefer them to 
Record collectors 
would be wise to try and acquire these 


disc 7656—c. 


these later versions 
older cut-out recordings since they are 
fine examples of Melchior’s youthful vocal 
rtistry r. G 


SCHUBERT: Ave Maria, and Aufenthalt; 
sung by Maria Anderson (contralto), 
with Kosti Vehanen at the piano. Vic- 


tor disc 14210, price $1.00 


A Victor recently made available this 
popular disc of Miss Anderson, which for 
some strange reason had been excised 
from the catalogue. This disc was first 
released in July, 1937. We herewith re- 
print the original review of this record 
written by A. P. DeWeese. 

‘Marian Anderson stamps these well- 
known Schubert songs unmistakably with 
her own personality. Both in voice quality 


and in stylistic points she differs from 
other singers. She sustains a smooth line, 
in which the turns are neatly integrated, 
in the Ave Maria, Ellen’s prayer for the 
night, the words of which are a translation 
from the third canto of Scott's The Lady 
of the Lake. 

“Aufenthalt is an austere song of exile 
and of woe, with as repetitious a set of 
words as you can find outside of Handel’s 
oratorios. Miss Anderson's dark tones 
convey the sombre feeling, and she knows 
when to lighten and brighten her voice, 
as on such phrases as Hoch in den Kronen 
and Brausender Wald. Kosti Vehanen’s 
piano accompaniments are somewhat sub- 
dued; otherwise the recording is excellent.” 
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M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 
H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 








Milwaukee 2, Wisc. 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN "AUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 








London, England’ 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
4#2-43-Cranbourn Street = 














